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MIDDLE EAST INSTABILITY 


INCE WORLD WAR II no region of the world has pro- 

duced more crises than the Middle East. Hardly a year 
has passed without outbreaks or threats of violence, in- 
ternal or international, in which one or more of the great 
powers have been either active participants or anxious 
spectators. War of the Arab states against Israel, riots 
and revolution in Egypt, Anglo-French armed intervention 
at Suez, revolution in Iraq, American troop landings in 
revolt-ridden Lebanon, and lesser disturbances have punc- 
tuated the years. The Soviet Union, far from holding 
aloof, has helped with arms and propaganda to keep the 
region in turmoil. 


East and West came to blows in Korea. That eventuality 
has been avoided so far in the Middle East, as in Europe, 


but the war of nerves has been nowhere more pervasive 
than around the eastern Mediterranean. Western Europe’s 
dependence on Middle East oil, and on the short sea route 
to the Orient, has contributed on one side to concentrating 
power rivalries in this quarter; and the fact that Moscow 
now looks beyond traditional Russian goals in the Middle 
East toward new objectives in Africa has done the same 
on the other side. 


Competition between East and West is by no means solely 
responsible for the succession of Middle East crises. Deep- 
reaching influences at work among the countries and peoples 
of the region itself have put in motion a process of govern- 
mental, economic, and social change which naturally has 
stirred all kinds of conflict between old and new. It is a 
period of ferment and instability made to order for design- 
ing foreign powers—but one which raises the fears of all 
other foreign powers with vital interests at stake. Until 
recently, Western apprehensions centered on apparent en- 
tanglement of Egypt’s President Gamal Abdel Nasser with 
the men of the Kremlin. Now the scene has shifted to 
Iraq, where Reds recently seemed on the point of taking 
over the government of Premier Abdel Karim Kassem and 
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giving international communism its first direct foothold in 
the Middle East. 


COMMUNIST THREAT TO GOVERNMENT OF IRAQ 


Director Allen W. Dulles of the Central Intelligence 
Agency called the situation in Iraq a month ago “the most 
dangerous in the world today.” The Soviet Union, he told 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on April 28, 
seemed to be aiming to establish a bridgehead in Iraq. 
Committee Chairman J. W. Fulbright (D-Ark.) thought 
the outlook for Iraq “may still not be hopeless if the free 
world can devise a policy for the entire area.” Lack of a 
“positive policy by the free nations” for the Middle East 
as a whole, Fulbright felt, contributed to instability there. 


Dulles suggested that Nasser might play “a very im- 
portant role” in efforts to save Iraq from Red domination, 
provided the Western powers could determine to what ex- 
tent they could rely on him. The situation soon thereafter 
took at least a temporary turn for the better. Cairo news- 
papers, long pessimistic over the prospects of rescuing 
Kassem from the Reds, hinted in mid-May of an imminent 
break between Iraq’s premier and his Communist sup- 
porters. Nasser on May 18 told a visiting American news- 
paperman! that he had new assurances from Soviet Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev that Russia would not intervene in 
Arab affairs. 


Later reports from Iraq indicated that the Communists 
would go along with a request by Kassem for cessation 
of all political party activity for the time being. Then, on 
May 23, the Reds abandoned a campaign they had been 
waging for places in the cabinet. Kassem’s ability to resist 
Communist demands for cabinet representation had been 
measurably improved, May 11, when the British govern- 
ment announced that it had granted Iraq’s request for 
authorization to buy aircraft, tanks, and small arms in the 
United Kingdom.” 


Nasser said on May 19 that “The problem of stability and 
unrest in Asia, the Mideast and Africa needs quick under- 
standing and cooperation,” and he advised the West to “let 
the people of those countries know you are ready to help 


1 John A. Kenredy. publisher and editor of the Sioux Falls (S.D.) Argus Leader. 

2A government spokesman told the House of Commons: “I really don’t think that 
forcing Gen. Kassem to rely solely on the Soviet bloc for arms would contribute to 
the stability of the Middle East, which is our sole aim.” 
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them without conditions.” While not anticipating direct 
aggression from the Soviet Union, Nasser said Western 
nations should learn the lesson of Iraq before other coun- 
tries were menaced by internal subversion promoted by 
instability. 


TRIUMPH OF NATIONALISTS IN IRAQ REVOLUTION 


Until July 1958 Iraq was ruled by a strongly pro-Western 
regime, an oligarchy which had long suppressed all political 
opposition. Carved out of the old Ottoman Empire after 
World War I, Iraq initially was mandated to Great Britain. 
Although it gained nominal independence in 1932, the Brit- 
ish under a treaty of 1930 retained indirect control of the 
country’s foreign relations and defense. 


After World War II, both King Faisal II and Nuri-as- 
Said, who was 13 times premier, maintained Iraq’s close 
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identification with Britain. The army was British-trained 
and supplied, and a Royal Air Force training group was 
stationed at Habbaniya Air Base on the Euphrates River. 
However, the monarchy and its pro-Western policy lacked 
popular support. The whole structure was suddenly brought 
down by the bloody uprising of July 14, 1958, in which 
Faisal, Nuri, and others met a violent end. 


The basic causes of the revolution could be summed up 
in the phrase “Arab nationalism.” Charles Issawi, a stu- 
dent of Arab affairs, has identified as among standing Arab 
objectives “elimination of the remaining Western positions 
of strength in the area” and building of “a more dynamic 
and self-sufficient economy and a more just... social 
system.” 


Particularly galling to Iraqi nationalists was the fact 
that Iraq was the only Arab state to join the Baghdad Pact, 
which they regarded as comparable to treaties of the inter- 
war years which enabled Great Britain in effect to veto 
action of the Iraq government. In addition, the pact seemed 
to stand in the way of Arab unity. It was asserted that 
Iraq’s leaders had taken the country into alliance with 
its non-Arab neighbors and Great Britain in order to 
strengthen its position vis-a-vis the Arab states rather than 
to combat communism. Two British historians have de- 
scribed this point of view as follows: 

Little by little the original concepts of the [Baghdad] alliance 
changed. It became an aberration from the original plan... to 
promote a rampart against Russia. Instead it became an instru- 
ment for blocking the ambitions of Egypt to be the paramount Arab 
state... . Iraq’s adherence [to the pact] depended on Nuri. There 
was no certainty that his successors would continue it... . Nasser 
regarded the alliance as an unjustified intrusion by the West into 


the affairs of the Arab countries with the object of exalting Nuri 
and depressing Nasser.‘ 


A secondary factor in Iraq’s revolution was a combina- 
tion of dissatisfaction with the country’s slow economic 
growth and with political stagnation. Although 70 per 
cent of Iraq’s considerable revenue from oil royalties was 
invested in national development, the projects were of a 
long-range nature with results not immediately apparent. 


* Charles Issawi, “Negotiation from Strength? A Reappraisal of Western-Arab 
Relations,” International Affairs, January 1959, p. 4. 
*Guy Wint and Peter Calvocoressi, Middle East Crisis (1957), pp. 52-53. Iraq 


formally withdrew from the Baghdad Pact on March 24, 1959; it had taken no part 
in alliance activities since the revolution. 
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Thus arose what has been termed the “frustration gap,” 
a disparity between actual economic growth and popular 
expectations of material betterment. Writing before the 
1958 coup, William Yale of Boston University noted the 
revolutionary potential in aspirations for economic and 
social change: “Nuri-as-Said and those who support him 
have been able to prevent a political revolution by liberal 
and nationalistic elements with more advanced social 
views, some leaning toward socialism. . . . Whether the ex- 
tensive development plans made possible by oil reyalties 
will so ameliorate conditions and change the social frame- 
work that the necessary adjustments will be made without 
a revolutionary upheaval is a matter of speculation and 
of some concern to western statesmen.” > 


The insurrection of July 14 was a “Generals’ coup,” car- 
ried out by the army. Widely regarded in the United 
States as a pro-Nasser effort, it was actually the work of 
disparate elements: pro-Nasser pan-Arab nationalists 
(Baath Party), Iraqi nationalists (represented by Kas- 
sem), the left-wing National Democratic Party, and Com- 
munists. The relatively young Baath Party, which is im- 
portant also in neighboring Syria, had gained strength from 


the formation of the United Arab Republic in February 
1958.6 The older Communist Party had won new support 
from anti-Western opponents of Nuri-as-Said, plus a con- 
glomerate of leftist discontent. 


INTERNAL STRUGGLES SINCE THE 1958 OVERTURN 


When the leading pro-Western symbols, Faisal and Nuri, 
had been removed, little remained to unify those who had 
overthrown them. A three-cornered struggle developed 
among the pan-Arab (pro-Nasser) Baath Party, the middle- 
of-the-road Iraqi nationalists, and the left-wing National 
Democratic Party and Communist Party. Soon after the 
revolution, the older nationalists split on the question of 
union with the U.A.R. Business leaders opposed union be- 
cause Iraq’s economy is basically sounder than that of 
Egypt and Syria, and it was felt that a merger would be 
economically disadvantageous to Iraq. Old-time Iraqi na- 
tionalists, denied effective political expression under the 
monarchy, did not forget that political parties had been 
dissolved in the U.A.R. 


5 William Yale, The Near East (1958), p. 433. 
®* Abram Hourani, leading Syrian Baathist, is vice president of the U.A.R. 
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In Iraq, as elsewhere in the Middle East, real power is 
held by the military. Relying on the army to back him up, 
Premier Kassem, himself a general, has tried to steer a 
middle course and to keep the support both of Communists 
and of anti-Communist pan-Arab nationalists (Baath). 
Kassem’s first cabinet consisted of Baathists, old conserva- 
tive Iraqi nationalists (Istiqlal), independents, and the left- 
wing National Democratic Party. By October 1958 the 
Communists had begun to organize an armed Popular Re- 
sistance Force, made up of students, workers, and idlers. 


The most vocal pan-Arabist, Col. Abdul Salam Aref, who 
attempted an anti-Kassem coup in October 1958, was later 
arrested and condemned to death, but the sentence has not 
been carried out. After the abortive Aref coup, an old- 
time Iraqi nationalist, Rashid Ali Gailani, returned from 
exile to receive a spontaneous popular welcome and be 
promptly arrested as a threatening plotter. That step 
seriously weakened the right-wing elements. A govern- 
ment reshuffle in February 1959 eliminated all Baath and 
Istiqlal members from the cabinet and added four National 
Democrats. As the London Economist of March 14, 1959, 
analyzed the situation: 

This left General Kassem with a dangerously narrow basis of 
authority resting on National Democrats, Communists and inde- 
pendents. His smoldering quarrel with President Nasser led him 
progressively to break his links with the strong forces of orthodox 
Arab nationalism inside Iraq which, throughout the long struggle 
against the regime of Nuri-as-Said, had looked towards Cairo for 
leadership and inspiration. To fill the gap General Kassem leant 


increasingly heavily on left-wing National Democrats and Com- 
munists. 


A second unsuccessful pro-Nasser coup occurred at Mosul 
in northern Iraq early in March. Involved were elements 
of the Iraqi army led by Col. Abdel Wahab Shawaf, com- 
mander of the Mosul army garrison. The revolt was es- 
sentially an attempt to eliminate Communist influence and 
reorient Iraq toward pan-Arab nationalism. Forces of 
pan-Arabism in the army were seriously disturbed by such 
evidences of Iraq’s leftward drift as the death sentence 
imposed on Col. Aref, the cabinet changes, and the fact that 
trade had been steadily shifting toward the Soviet bloc. 


The Mosul outbreak, however, forced Kassem to turn 
farther to the left for support against the pan-Arab na- 
tionalists. Iraq’s revolution then entered the classic phase 
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of a reign of terror. Trials of persons accused of com- 
plicity at Mosul began, March 24, in a military “‘people’s 
court.” There were impassioned Communist-organized 
street demonstrations, with sporadic violence. Reds gained 
control of Iraq’s press and radio, and the Baghdad papers 
began to follow the straight Communist line. The Com- 
munists demanded arms for their Popular Resistance Force, 
purges in the government and army, and execution of Col. 
Aref. Communist representation in Kassem’s cabinet was 
formally demanded at the end of April. 


KASSEM-NASSER-KHRUSHCHEV PROPAGANDA FRAY 


After the Mosul revolt, a heated propaganda war was 
waged between the U.A.R. on the one hand and Iraq and 
the Soviet Union on the other. Kassem charged Nasser 
with having fomented the Mosul revolt and accused the 
U.A.R. of having armed the Mosul rebels. Khrushchev de- 
clared, March 16, that Nasser was trying to force Iraq to 
join the U.A.R. Hitting back, Nasser declared that 
Khrushchev was interfering in Arab internal affairs. Ina 
speech-a-day marathon at Damascus late in March, the 
Egyptian leader attacked Communist tactics in the Middle 
East and called Kassem’s government “a Red dictatorship.” 


“We do not accept Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev’s pro- 
tection of Arab Communists,” he told a Damascus crowd 
on March 20. Since then, Nasser has continued to de- 
nounce machinations of Russian Communists and Arab 
Communists. 


The U.A.R.’s government-controlled press and radio 
equated Communist imperialism and Western imperialism 
as twin evils, and the U.A.R.’s Middle East News Agency 
on March 16 called on Arab nationalism to battle the “new 
Communist imperialism in the Middle East.”’ A clandestine 
radio station, styled the “Voice of Free Iraq,” gave added 
support to the anti-Kassem campaign. Baghdad’s govern- 
ment-controlled radio retorted with invective of its own, 
calling Nasser a “tool of American imperialism” and urg- 
ing his overthrow. Finally, as a conciliatory gesture, 
Khrushchev on April 20 addressed a letter to Nasser in 
which he repeated previous denials of any Soviet desire 
to interfere in Arab internal affairs’? and expressed hope 
for resumption of normal Soviet-U.A.R. relations. 


7A letter from Khrushchev to Nasser in February had disclaimed any intention of 
meddling in domestic affairs. 
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NASSER’S NEUTRALISM IN EAST-WEST COLD WAR 


The same Radio Cairo which a year ago was denouncing 
Iraqi Premier Nuri as a tool of Western imperialism has 
since attacked Kassem as a tool of Communist imperial- 
ism. It has been widely assumed in the West that Nasser 
was pro-Communist and is now realigning himself with the 
West. Students of the Middle East point out, however, 
that this is a misconception. They assert that Nasser has 
been consistently neutral with respect to the cold war, and 
consistently anti-Communist with respect to the Arab 
world. In the eyes of pan-Arab nationalists, Nuri, one of 
the architects of the Baghdad Pact, and Kassem, who has 
used Iraqi Communists against pan-Arabists, have been 
equally traitorous to the cause of Arab unity. 


Like neutral India, neutral Arabs have tried to achieve 
political independence and to obtain economic aid from 
both East and West without strings attached. On this 
question William Yale has commented: 


It would seem evident that a country in Egypt’s position would 
be obliged to remain neutral in a “Cold War” world if it were to 
retain any degree of real freedom of action with respect to both 
its domestic and foreign affairs. Apparently this is not under- 
stood in the West. . . . The United States takes the position that 
“he who is not for us is against us.” ... Various groups... are 
attempting to brand neutralism as a pro-Russian, pro-Communist 
manifestation. They seek to discredit the Arab nationalist leaders, 
particularly Nasser, as Communists and to misrepresent national- 
istic activities as forms of Communism.§ 


A striking difference between Nasser and Kassem is that 
the former does not tolerate Communists at home, while 
the latter does. When Nasser first gained control in Egypt, 
in February 1954, he exiled Khaled Mohieddin, Communist 
member of the Revolutionary Command Council, for two 
years. He then suppressed all political parties and made 
sweeping arrests of suspected Communists. An American 
correspondent in Cairo wrote that Nasser by October 1954 
had thwarted Communist activists, largely workers and 
students, by regimenting trade unions and banning political 
agitation by students: 

Communist leaders had been rounded up on a big scale. The 
army had been purged. The followers of Khaled Mohieddin were 
either in prison or purged from the army. ... There was no one 


to organize demonstrations. Once the scene of the wildest kind 
of demonstrations and disorders, Egypt’s streets had become placid. 


® William Yale, op. cit., pp. 455, 461, 462. 
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Since 1954 there has not been an unauthorized demonstration in 
Cairo. Mob action no longer exists. 


In Baghdad, by contrast, Communist-organized mob dem- 
onstrations have been frequent. Kassem apparently felt 
he needed Communist support to protect him from over- 
throw by a pro-Nasser coup. But on the international front 
he, no less than Nasser, has voiced a strictly neutralist 
position. Kassem said on May 14: “We will work for 
strengthening friendship with the Communist states. We 
are also friends of the Western states who wish to befriend 
us... . We shall work in accordance with the interests of 
the homeland. . . . Nobody from outside it should interfere 
in the governing of this country or in its affairs.” 


RED ARMS DEALS AND TRADE IN MIDDLE EAST 


Some Western observers question whether the U.A.R. 
may not have become so dependent economically upon the 
Soviet bloc as to find it impossible to continue on a neu- 
tralist course. Syria, which was on the verge of a Com- 
munist coup at the time of its merger with Egypt in Feb- 
ruary 1958,!° is closely tied in economically with the Soviet 
Union. Soviet economic cooperation with the U.A.R. and 
other underdeveloped and uncommitted countries is ob- 
viously aimed to increase the East’s influence at the expense 
of the West’s influence. The most striking economic trend 
in the Middle East since 1953 has been the spectacular 
growth of Soviet bloc trade, particularly with Egypt and 
Syria. 


Trade of Middle Eastern countries with the Soviet bloc 
in 1953 ranged from 2 to 12 per cent of the total. According 


to Walter Z. Laqueur, an authority on Middle Eastern 
affairs: 


After 1954, the proportion of the exports from the area to the 
Soviet Union increased rapidly; by 1956, it had trebled, whereas 
imports from the Soviet bloc had doubled. During 1957 and 1958 
this sharp increase continued, and the rise affected most of the 
Middle East. But as Soviet trade with some countries (Iraq, 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia) was almost non-existent, and with others 
(e.g., Israel) insignificant, the trade reorientation of Egypt seemed 
even more striking. . . . Egypt and Syria became the main Middle 
Eastern commercial partners of the Soviet bloc. In 1956 Egypt 
alone accounted for half of the Soviet bloc trade with the Middle 


* Wilton Wynn, Nasser of Egypt (1959), p. 107. 
1” See “Nasser and Arab Unity,” E.R.R., 1958 Vol. I, pp. 423-439. 
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East, and the share of Egypt and Syria in 1957 was nearly two- 
thirds of the total.1! 


In extending economic and military assistance to Middle 
Eastern countries the Soviet bloc has shown marked pref- 
erence for Egypt and Syria. According to State Depart- 
ment estimates, the two sections of the U.A.R. together 
had been allotted $779 million in Communist credits” 
through Feb. 1, 1958—more Red aid than received by 
any other non-Communist country and almost three times 
the total received by India. Arms have been the most im- 
portant single commodity exported from the Soviet bloc 
to the Middle East, especially to Egypt. The celebrated 
Czech-Egyptian arms deal of September 1955 opened the 
way to direct exercise of Soviet influence in the region. 


After a crushing defeat by Israeli raiders in February 
1955, the Egyptian army had demanded modern weapons. 
When Nasser was refused arms from the West in the quan- 
tities desired, he gave formal notice that he would look 
elsewhere. The Soviet Union then offered a $250 million 
credit for arms purchases in Czechoslovakia and the U.S.S.R. 
The State Department has pointed out that “The consum- 
mation of this agreement was facilitated by the fact that 
the U.S.S.R. agreed to accept cotton in repayment of the 
credit for arms.” The Egyptian economy depends heavily 
for foreign exchange upon exports of cotton, and “The 
poor marketing prospects in 1955 threatened to precipi- 
tate a serious deficit.” 


Walter Z. Laqueur has observed that the Soviet aid pro- 
gram has made the Egyptian economy “far more dependent 
on the East than it ever had been on the West.” Both 
provinces of the U.A.R. now depend on the Soviet bloc for 
military equipment, and the bloc is taking 80 per cent of 
Egypt’s current cotton crop. In addition, technical assist- 
ance agreements with the Communist countries are impor- 
tant for development projects in both Syria and Egypt. 
Russian engineers are helping with first-stage construction 
of the high dam at Aswan. 


“ Walter Z. Laqueur, The Soviet Union and the Middle East (1959), pp. 264, 272. 

“Including a grant of $5 million to Egypt by Red China.—Department of State, 
The Sino-Soviet Economic Offensive in the Less Developed Countries (1958), p. 23. 
Rep. Otto E. Passman (D-La.) pointed out on May 19 that State Department com- 
putations of Soviet economic aid were based on the official exchange rate of four 
rubles to the dollar. Passman said a rate of 24 to 1 would be more realistic. Use 
of that rate would reduce the above total to about $130 million. 

Walter Z. Laqueur, op. cit., p. 275. 
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Factors Responsible for Instability 


THE MIDDLE EAST has been one of the world’s most 
unstable regions since the ancient days when Egypt and 
Assyria fought for control of the eastern coasts of the 
Mediterranean Sea. In the Middle Ages the Crusaders 
founded a Christian state in Palestine which disturbed its 
Moslem Arab neighbors just as the Jewish state of Israel 
disturbs them tocay. Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt in 1798 
marked the beginning of the modern European drive to 
assert control in the Middle East. Throughout the 19th 
century Great Britain, assisted variously by Austria, France 
and Germany, made it a firm policy to resist expansion of 
Russia southward to the Mediterranean or the Persian 
Gulf. 


Age-old factors making for instability in the region were 
accentuated by the break-up of the Ottoman Empire after 
World War I. Revolutionary outbreaks, military repres- 
sions, and chronic Arab-Jewish clashes became common in 
the interwar period. After World War II, creation of Israel 
as an independent state, the growing appeal of communism 
to poverty-stricken and illiterate masses, rapid expansion 
of Middle East oil production,’* and the substitution to a 
large extent of American for British and French influence 
in the Mediterranean profoundly affected events and rela- 
tionships in the area. 


Underlying forces at work throughout the Middle East 
may be expected to keep the region in a disturbed state 
for long years ahead. Striking parallels between Arab 
nationalist ferment and the stormy formation of European 
nation states have been widely noted. National and social 
evolution in Europe, however, proceeded at a relatively 
leisurely rate. 


CHRONIC POVERTY AND CURRENT ASPIRATIONS 


Despite attempts to force the pace in the Middle East, 
no Arab country has yet made any substantial progress 
toward solving its economic and social problems. Produc- 
tivity is extremely low, and living standards for most people 
are not much above subsistence levels. But a “revolution 
of rising expectations” among the Arabs has made their 


4 See “Middle East Oil,” E.R.R., 1958 Vol. II, pp. 675-692. 
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poverty a potent political factor. This is particularly true 
in Egypt, a country which has no oil and is comparatively 
poor in other natural resources. Its per capita income goes 
down as population spurts up. The additional irrigation 
that will be made possible by construction of the Aswan 
high dam will provide enough new arable land to give some 
respite from population pressure, it has been estimated, 
for only about 15 years. 


Such conditions help to explain a predilection in Middle 
Eastern countries for the socialist approach to economic 
organization. It has been noted that “The high rate of 
growth of the Soviet economy is being increasingly regarded 
as proof of the superiority of a planned system, and [that] 
development is being sought through intensive state-spon- 
sored industrialization rather than through international 
specialization, external trade and an influx of foreign capital 
as recommended by most Western advisers.” ' 


Aspirations for social change have brought a shift in 
the Arab concept of government—from the traditional cor- 
rupt authoritarianism to administration in the interest of 
all the people. Yet there has been insufficient time for a 
middle class to develop to the point of providing a foun- 
dation for durable democracy. The older landowning classes 
and the money lenders still largely dominate Arab society. 
Nasser has recognized that democracy cannot function in 
the Middle East. Where democratic forms have been tried, 
as in Egypt, Iraq and Syria, the resulting administrative 
inefficiency has generated a widespread conviction that 
army rule is a prerequisite of material and social progress. 
Compared with the goal of raising the standard of living, 
a democratic form of government has low priority in Arab 
eyes. 


PAN-ARAB NATIONALISM AND HATRED OF ISRAEL 


Arab nationalism and an Islamic renaissance, along with 
the desire for social and economic change, contribute to 
instability in the Middle East. These three principal cur- 
rents are encountered in all possible combinations and 
permutations, often intimately interrelated. A common 
element is hostility to all foreign domination or overt influ- 
ence. Arab nationalism emerged in strength at the time 
of the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire. It expresses a 


% Charles Issawi, op. cit., p. 2. 
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yearning to revive medieval Arab glories by driving out 
foreigners who seem to stand in tre way. 


The Islamic renaissance, starting in the first half of the 
19th century, was the precursor of political Arab national- 
ism. Islamic culture, which is essentially supranational, 
plays an integrating role and is important in the pan-Arab 
movement of which Nasser has become a symbol. Islam 
disavows the concept of national sovereignty as a Western 
materialist invention. Nevertheless, the political effect of 
Islamic reawakening was felt initially through national rev- 
olutionary movements, beginning with the Young Turk 
revolution of 1908. A strong anti-Communist tinge in Arab- 
nationalism is explained by the generally agreed fact that 


the Moslem faith plays an important role in the life of 
Arabs today. 


Establishment of the state of Israel in May 1948 was 
bitterly resented by Arab nationalists. They not only re- 
garded Palestine as an Arab land but also feared that the 
policy of “in-gathering” Jews from all parts of the world 
would inevitably set up pressures to push the boundaries 
of the new state farther into Arab territory. But when 
armies of five Arab countries (Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria 


and Transjordan) invaded Israel, they were ignominiously 
defeated. 


This brief campaign [in 1948] is the turning point in the modern 
history of the Middle East... . A lost war and a national humilia- 
tion nearly always produce domestic upheaval. That is what has 
been happening ever since in the Arab countries, except in Saudi 
Arabia. Revolution in Egypt and Lebanon, assassination in Jordan 
and Syria, riots in Baghdad—these had their cause in the disas- 


trous war. Arab public opinion wanted governments which would 
eliminate Israel.16 


Arab nationalists consider Zionism their first enemy; 
British, French and American imperialism runs a close 
second; and Communist imperialism draws up the rear. 
Thus Nasser’s tirades against Israel, the U.S.-subsidized 
King Hussein of Jordan, and Premier Kassem of Iraq all 
stem from Arab nationalism. 


UNSETTLING INFLUENCE OF INTRA-ARAB JEALOUSIES 


Particularist Arab nationalism provides a countervailing 
force to pan-Arab nationalism and is therefore receiving 
encouragement from the British and Russians. Each of 


1%®Guy Wint and Peter Calvocoressi, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
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the Arab states tends to manifest an independent attitude 
toward other Arab states.'7 This attitude is especially 
evident in the states in which Western influence is still 
strong: Lebanon, Jordan, Saudi Arabia and the British 
sheikdoms and protectorates ringing the Arabian desert. 
As has been demonstrated in Iraq, however, the advantages 
that may lie in accommodation with the West appeal only 
to certain elements among the governing Arab groups. 
There is continuous underlying pressure from nationalists 
who blame the West for preserving out-of-date monarchies 
and feudal classes. 


Competition between Cairo and Baghdad represents a 
form of particularist Arab nationalism which has existed 
since ancient times and is therefore unlikely soon to dis- 
appear. Many centuries ago the empires of the Nile and 
of the Tigris-Euphrates valleys struggled for control of 
Syrian communication routes as well as for fertile land 
in what is now Lebanon and Israel. Likewise today Iraq 
and Egypt are rivals for leadership of the Arab world. 


After losing its ascendancy in Egypt, Great Britain sup- 
ported the aspirations of Iraq, a major oil-producing coun- 
try, to Arab predominance. On the other hand, Egypt, 
though economically poor in comparison with Iraq, is con- 
sidered by many to be the most important Arab country. 
The rest of the Arab world looks to Cairo as its cultural 
center. And Nasser’s control of Syria gives him power to 
threaten severance of the pipelines which carry Iraq’s oil 
to Mediterranean ports. The recent war of words between 
Cairo and Baghdad is the latest manifestation of the long- 
standing rivalry. Some observers suggest that Kassem 
accepted Communist support against pro-Nasser plotters 
because no ruler of Iraq could long afford to show sub- 
servience to Egypt. 

” Syria, which late in 1957 requested merger with Egypt to stave off a Communist 


coup, is a recent exception. Jordan’s short-lived federation with Iraq represented 
only a defensive reaction to the Egyptian-Syrian union. 














Effects of Cold War On Middle East 





EVENTS in the Middle East before 1939 were of secondary 
importance in world politics. Changes in the international 
balance brought about by World War II, coupled with in- 
creased European dependence on the oil of the Middle East, 
upset old relationships in the region and made it more 
than formerly a center of great-power conflict. As Prof. 
E. A. Speiser of the University of Pennsylvania wrote in 
1947: “The greatest dangers to world peace lie in regions 
where the most germs of future conflicts accumulate: this 
is why the Near East is about to replace Europe as the 
center of gravity of world politics.” 


WESTERN AND RUSSIAN INTERESTS IN THE REGION 


The Middle East’s position as a bridge between Europe, 
Asia and Africa makes the region of incalculable strategic 
value. Great Britain, for example, long considered direct or 
indirect control of the Suez Canal and of the Tigris-Eu- 
phrates Valley essential to maintenance of its imperial lines 
of communication. An even more important reason for 
Western retention of a measure of ascendancy in the area 
materialized after the war, when it was found that the 
Middle East contained two-thirds of the world’s known oil 
reserves. While American interests have a large financial 
stake in the oil, Western Europe is dependent on its free 
flow to sustain its economy. 


Political and strategic interests of the United States in 
the Middle East stem from power displacements of World 
War II. The war left Western European nations too weak 
to maintain the position they had occupied in the region, 
and the Arab countries were not strong enough to assure 
their own security. Revolts in Syria and Lebanon termi- 
nated French influence there, and London was forced to ask 
this country to assume burdens Britain could no longer 
carry in Greece and Turkey. Although the British retained 
a measure of military force in the eastern Mediterranean, 
the United States became the chief mainstay of Western 
interests in that part of the world. 


After briefly threatening the integrity of Iranian Azer- 
baijan immediately after World War II, Moscow displayed 





“ E. A. Speiser, The United States and the Near East (1947), p. 122. 
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little active interest in the Middle East until the Baghdad 
Pact was concluded in 1955.!® Since then, it has been trying 
to make the West’s position in the region as difficult as 
possible. Soviet actions thus have tended to confirm the 
view that efforts by the West to protect its position in the 
Middle East appear as menacing to the Russians as threat- 
ened Russian advances into the Middle East appear to the 
West. 


Two British observers have pointed out that the Russians, 
not being dependent on Middle Eastern oil, “have a direct 
interest in cajoling, inciting, or compelling the Arabs to 
deny the oil to the Western powers, but since this interest is 
negative rather than acquisitive they have not the same 
overriding interest in preserving peace and stability in the 
area.” In fact, Russian ends can “well be served by stirring 
up trouble, so long as they remain outsiders and the West- 
ern powers are insiders.” 2° But the Western powers feel 
certain that if they should move out, the Communists would 
promptly move in to fill the power vacuum. 


ARAB NATIONALIST INSISTENCE ON NON-ALIGNMENT 


Although the Communists may now encourage Arab na- 
tionalists, any Communist take-over of power in the Middle 
East hardly could serve the goals of Arab nationalism. 
The foremost objective of Arab nationalists is to secure 
the sovereign independence of their countries, and no puppet 
of international communism is free. The strength of Arab 
nationalist feeling about independence is illustrated by the 
fact that, while Egypt was granted nominal independence 
in 1922, Egyptians date their freedom from the day in June 
1956 when the last British soldier left the Suez Canal 
Zone. By the same token, dispatch of U.S. Marines to 
Lebanon and of British airborne troops to Jordan at the 
time of the revolution in Iraq last summer stirred up ill- 
will toward the West throughout the Arab world. 


Most Arab nationalists are convinced that it is essential 
for the Middle East to be neutral in the cold war—an atti- 
tude which fits Soviet interests perfectly. The West, on 
the other hand, has felt it necessary to maintain air bases 
and seek military agreements. The Baghdad Pact joined 
the so-called northern-tier states—Iran, Iraq, Pakistan and 
Turkey—with Great Britain in a defensive alliance against 


See “Soviet Threat in the Middle East,” E.R.R., 1957 Vol. Il, pp. 735-736. 
*” Guy Wint and Peter Calvocoressi, op. cit., p. 106. 
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possible Soviet aggression.24. Egypt, Jordan and Syria 
refused to sign up, for Arabs in general regarded the Bagh- 
dad Pact as an excuse for maintaining British bases in the 
Middle East and involving them in Western military plan- 
ning. 


The Eisenhower Doctrine, coming on top of the British, 
French and Israeli attack on Egypt, was even less popular. 
Promulgated March 9, 1957, it pledged the United States 
to go to the aid of any Middle Eastern country which 
requested help to repel aggression by a state controlled by 
international communism. The offer did not go down well 
with the Arabs, because there was a widespread belief 
among them that it was the Russians that had rescued 
Egypt from aggressors in the autumn of 1956 by threat- 
ening to bomb England and France and by proposing to send 
“volunteers” to Suez. They apparently forgot that the stand 
of the United States in the U.N. General Assembly had 
been a potent factor in stopping the invasion. 





Elie Salem, a Johns Hopkins University teacher born 
in Lebanon, has commented: “While the Arabs . . . were 
complaining against Zionist and Anglo-French aggression, 
and while the Soviet Union supported forcefully the Moslem 
position, the United States ignored the state of mind of 
the aggrieved and pledged itself, with apparent irony, to 
defend them against international communism. . . . Arab 
nationalists were infuriated.” 22. Lebanon, the only Middle 
Eastern country to endorse the Eisenhower Doctrine, re- 
cently withdrew its acceptance. 






STRENGTH OF COMMUNIST APPEAL TO ARAB LEFT 


In that aspect of the cold war called the “war for men’s 
minds,” the U.S.S.R. has an advantage in the Middle East 
today and the West is faced by a dilemma. Western-im- 
planted visions of social and material progress for every- 
one have become an Arab dream. Articulate Arab nation- 
alists want sweeping reforms to end social injustice—land 
reform, redistribution of wealth, state-controlled industrial- 
ization, and mass education. But identical Communist slo- 
gans exert a strong attraction for Arab intellectuals and 
lead some of them to think their goals can be reached 
only by following the Communist pattern. 


“= The United States did not subscribe to the pact itself but became a member of 
various committees set up under it. 


® Elie Salem, “Islam in the Cold War” (unpublished article quoted by permission). 
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Arab nationalist opinion tends to be critical of the West 
because the Western powers have supported conservative, 
frequently corrupt, local chieftains with vested interests in 
resisting reform. 


The . . . western nations are of necessity obliged to deal with 
the Arab governments and to lend them support as long as these 
governments support American and western interests and aims. 
The dependence of the West upon conservative, and in some cases 
reactionary, governments and upon the owning and controlling 
classes creates dilemmas whenever basic social changes which 
would improve the living conditions of the workers and peasants 
are thought to threaten the upper classes. Reforms ... are not 
always looked upon with favor by those who control Arab gov- 
ernments. Western cooperation with such governments and classes 
annoys those who seek . .. changes and tends to make them 


receptive to Marxist ideas and politically orients them toward the 
Soviet Union.28 


Such a situation in the course of time may render the 
West’s position of predominance in the Middle East pre- 
carious. It therefore counsels all possible Western effort, 
through economic aid and technical assistance programs or 
otherwise, to promote sufficient material progress to take 


the pulling power out of communism as a promised short 
cut to a new era. 


* William Yale, op. cit., p. 432. 
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